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LESLIE'S PERSONAL KOTES. 

)N the "Recollections" of the late 
) Charles Robert Leslie, we have a 
> store-house of most interesting 

f private and personal memoranda 
of men in the generation of our 
fathers — of Coleridge, Rogers, Sid- 
ney Smith, Fuseli, George Frederick 
Cooke, Allston, Washington Irving, 
"Walter Scott, Constable, John Howard 
Payne, Haydon, Turner, Wilkie, &c, &c. 
The artist having had intimate social re- 
lations with these parties, is enabled to 
add some very interesting data to our 
stock of reminiscences of the celebrities 
who have added such lustre to their gen- 
eration ; and we cannot resist the temp- 
tation to give, from his rich stores, a few 
of the good things concerning Turner, 
Haydon, Sidney Smith, &c. 



Turner was very amusing on the var- 
nishing, or rather the painting days, at 
the academy. Singular as were his 
habits, for nobody knew where or how 
he lived, his nature was social, and at our 
luneh on those anniversaries, he was the 
life of the table. The academy has re- 
linquished, very justly, a privilege for its 
own members which it could not extend 
to all exhibitors. But I believe had the 
varnishing days been abolished while 
Turner lived, it would almost have broken 
his heart. When such a measure was 
hinted to him, he said, " Then you will 
do away with the only social meetings 
we have, the only occasions on which we 
all come together in an easy unrestrained 
manner. When we have no varnishing 
days we shall not know one another. 

In 1832, when Constable exhibited his 
" Opening of Waterloo Bridge," it was 
placed in the school of painting — one of 
tho small rooms of Somerset House. A 
sea-piece, by Turner, was next to it — a 
gray picture, beautiful and true, but with 
no positive color in any part of it. Con- 
stable's "Waterloo" seemed as if painted 
with liquid gold and silver, and Turner 
came several times into the room while 
he was heightening with vermilion and 
lake the decorations and flags of the 
city barges. Turner stood behind him, 
looking from the "Waterloo" to his own 
picture, and at last brought his palette 
from the great room, where he was touch- 
ing another picture, and putting a round 
daub of red lead, somewhat bigger than 



a shilling, on his gray sea, went away 
without saying a word.. The intensity of 
the red lead, made more vivid by the 
coolness of his picture, caused even the 
vermilion and lake of Constable's to look 
weak. I came into the room just as Tur- 
ner left it. " He has been here," said 
Constable, " and fired a gun." On the 
opposite wall was a picture, by Jones, of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, in the 
furnace. " A coal," says Cooper, " has 
bounced across the room from Jones' pic- 
ture, and set fire to Turner's sea. The 
great man did not come again into the 
room for a day and a half; and then, in 
the last moments that were allowed for 
painting, he glazed the scarlet seal he 
had put on his picture, and shaped it into 
a buoy. 

In finishing the "Waterloo Bridge," 
Constable used the palette knife more 
than the pencil. He found it the only 
instrument by which he could express, as 
he wished, the sparkle of the water. 

Parsimonious as were Turner's habits, 
he was not a miser. It was often re- 
marked that he had never been known to 
give a dinner. But, when dining with a 
large party at Blackwall, the bill, a heavy 
one, being handed to Chanfrey (who 
headed the table), he threw it to Turner 
by way of a joke, and Turner paid it, and 
would not allow the company to pay their 
share. I know, also, that he refused large 
offers for his " Temeraire," because he in- 
tended to leave it to the nation. 

Like Sir Joshua Reynolds, he avoided 
expressing his opinions of living artists. 
I never heard him praise any living painter 
but Stothard; neither did I ever hear 
him disparage any living painter, nor any 
living man. 

Mr. Ruskin, in a lecture he delivered 
at Edinburgh, draws a touching picture 
of the neglect and loneliness in which 
Turner died. This picture, however, 
must lose much of its intended effect 
when it is known that such seclusion was 
Turner's own fault. No death-bed could 
be more surrounded by attentive friends 
than his might have been, had he chosen 
to let his friends know where he lived. 
He had constantly dinner invitations, 
which he seldom even answered, but ap- 
peared at the table of the inviter or not 
as it suited him. His letters were ad- 
dressed to him at his house in Queen 
Ann street ; but the writers never knew 
where he really resided. It may well be 
supposed that a man so rich, advanced in 



life, and, as was thought, without near 
relations, should be much courted. He 
had for many years quoted in the Acade- 
my catalogues a MS. poem, " The Fallacies 
of Hope;" and I believe that among his 
papers such a MS., though not in poetic 
form, was found to be his will. 

I am very far from supposing that Mr. 
Ruskin belonged to this class of Turner's 
friends ; for I have not a doubt that his 
enthusiastic admiration of his art and 
mind was genuine, and expressed with no 
other feeling of self-interest than the 
pride of being known to be capable of 
appreciating him. 

"It is greatly to be regretted that 
Turner never would sit for a portrait, ex- 
cepting when he was a young man, and 
then only for a profile drawing, by Dance. 
This is, therefore, the only satisfactory 
likeness of him extant. 

It happened, of course, as with every 
eminent man, that as soon as he was dead 
the shop windows exhibited wretched 
libels on his face and figure, the most ex- 
ecrable of which was from a sketch by 
Count D'Orsay. 

Turner was short and stout, and he had 
a sturdy, sailor-like walk. There was, in 
fact, nothing elegant in his appearance, 
full of elegance as he was in art; he 
might be taken for the captain of a river 
steamboat at the first glance ; but a sec- 
ond would find far more in his face than 
belongs to any ordinary mind. There 
was that peculiar keenness of expression 
in his eye that is only seen in men of 
constant habits of observation. His voice 
was deep and musical ; but he was the 
most confused and tedious speaker I ever 
heai'd. In careless conversation he often 
expressed himself happily, and he was 
very playful: at a dinner table nobody 
more joyous. He was, as I have said, a 
social man in his nature ; and it is proba- 
ble that his recluse manner of living arose 
very much from the strong wish, which 
every artist must feel, to have his time 
entirely at his own command. 



Payne, who attributed his failure on 
the boards of Drury Lane to everything 
but want of talent, had given to Haydon 
a long account of the way he had been 
thwarted by the jealousy of English act- 
ors, and illiberality of the English press 
To all this, Haydon characteristically re- 
plied : " Sir, I regret from my soul the 
treatment you have met with ; I regret, 
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it as an Englishman, and am ashamed of 
my county. I wish it were in my power 
to do anything that could make you the 
slightest amends ; but the only way in 
which I can show my sense of the injus- 
tice you have suffered, is to make you the 
St. John in my picture.' " 

I was captivated with Haydon's art, 
which was then certainly at its best, and 
tried, but with no success, to imitate the 
richness of his color and impasto. All- 
ston, Morse, and I, often spent evenings 
with him, and very pleasant evenings 
they were. At a much later period, I 
was struck with his resemblance to 
Charles Lamb's " Ralph Bigod, Esq.," that 
noble type of the great race of men — 
" the men who borrow." I even thought, 
before Lamb declared Fenwick to be the 
prototype of Bigod, that Haydon was the 
man ; and I am not sure that Lamb did 
not think of him as well as of Fenwick ; 
all the traits were Haydon's. "Bigod 
had an undeniable way with him. He 
had a cheerful, open exterior, a quick, jo- 
vial eye, a bald forehead, just touched 
with gray (cana fides). He anticipated 
no excuse, and found none. * * * * 
When I think of this man — his fiery glow 
of heart, his swell of feeling — how mag- 
nificent, how ideal he was; how great at 
the midnight hour ! And when I com- 
pare with him the companions with whom 
I have associated since, I grudge the sav- 
ing of a few idle ducats, and think that I 
am fallen into the society of lenders and 
lUtle men." 

Haydon never asked me to lend him 
money ; perhaps he knew I had none to 
lend ; for, indeed, being a bad economist, 
I was often obliged to borrow myself, and 
I may here say, that had it not been for 
very kind friends, belonging to what 
Lamb calls the little class of men, I 
must have been often as badly off as Hay- 
don was at the worst. The only thing he 
ever borrowed of me was a picture — a 
copy from a Paul Veronese. He kept it 
long, but it came safely back to me. 

Haydon's journal, like his pictures, dis- 
plays great powers of mind, and in it, as 
in his pictures, passages of truth and 
falsehood often stand side by side. Ac- 
cording to the feeling that is uppermost, 
lie does the amplest justice or the grossest 
injustice, to those of whom he writes. 
This is most often the case in what he 
says of Wilkie, because of Wilkie he 
speaks most often. 

In a very touching anecdote, he gives a 



true character of "West. While he was at 
work on the " Solomon," he says, " West 
called, and was affected to tears at the 
mother. He said there were points in 
the picture equal to anything in the art. 
But," said this good old man, " get into 
better air; you will never recover with 
this eternal anxiety before you. Have 
you any resources ?" 

" They are exhausted." 

" D'ye want money ?" 

" Indeed I do." 

" So do I," said he ; " they have stopped 
my income from the king, but Fauntleroy 
is arranging an advance, and if I succeed, 
my young friend, you shall hear. Don't 
be cast down ; such a work must not be 
forgotten !" In the course of the same 
day, West sent him a check for £15. 

In judging of Haydon's character, it is 
fair to consider what he did not, as well 
as what he did; and it is to his credit 
that, through all the extremes of mental 
agony he suffered, and with his sanguine 
and ardent temperament, he never gamed, 
or sought relief from his sufferings by 
drinking. Indeed, whatever were his 
faults, he seems to have had no low vices ; 
and in his family he was as good a hus- 
band and father as a man always over 
head and ears in debt could be ; no doubt 
a much better husband and father than 
many a man who never knew any but 
easy or affluent circumstances. 



Newton, like Constable, was misunder- 
stood by those who did not know him 
thoroughly. I knew enough of him, and 
of his actions, to know that his heart was 
noble, and his mind a pure one. His 
pleasantry and good manners made him 
very acceptable in society. He was a 
most amusing companion, and though the 
two or three things I recollect him to 
have said may not be the least worth no- 
ting, I will put them down at a venture. 
He happened to remark to a friend, that 
he was often in want of rags to clean his 
palette. 

" What do you do with your old 
shirts?" 

" I wear them." 

A gentleman, showing him his pictures, 
and discovering from his manner that he 
did not think highly of them, said, " At 
least, you will allow that it is a tolerable 
collection." 

" True, sir ; but would you eat a toler- 
able egg 1" 



When Sir Thomas Lawrence died, and we 
were speculating as to his successor in the 
chair of the academy, Newton said, " It 
must be either Phillips or Shee, for they 
are the only academicians who wear 
powder." 

Speaking of art to me, and when in the 
asylum, he said, " A painter cannot do 
better than attend to the advice of Polo- 
nius, ' Be thou familiar, but by no means 
vulgar.' " 

On his return from America, and when 
he was quite himself, an Englishman ask- 
ing him about the society in Boston, said, 
" You must have felt the difference ; you 
did not meet such people there as you as- 
sociate with here." 

"I met such people there," he said, 
" every day, as I am glad to meet here oc- 
casionally." 

This was not said merely for the sake 
of making an unexpected answer, for I 
know that in Boston, at that time, the 
best society included many men of rare 
intellectual attainments; and in a place 
so much smaller than London, Newton's 
opportunities of meeting such men were 
much more frequent than here. • 

Newton was, to my eye, a handsome 
man, though his features were far from 
regular. He was tall, and his hands, like 
Wilkie's were beautifully formed and 
very white. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

While strolling with Sir Walter about 
his own grounds, a pleasure I often en- 
joyed, he would frequently stop and point 
out exactly that object or effect that 
would strike the eye of a painter. He 
said he always liked to have a dog with 
him in his walks, if for nothing else but 
to furnish a living object in the foreground 
of the picture ; and he noticed to me when 
we were among the hills, how much in- 
terest was given to the scene by the oc- 
casional appearance of his black grey- 
hound, Hamlet, at unexpected points. 
He talked of scenery as he wrote of it — 
like a painter ; and yet for pictures, as 
works of art, he had little or no taste, nor 
did he pretend to any. To him they 
were interesting merely as representing 
some particular scene, person, or event • 
and very moderate merit in their execu- 
tion contented him. There were things 
hanging on the walls of his dining-room, 
which no eye, possessing sensibility to 
what is excellent in art, could have en- 
dured. In this respect, his house pre- 
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sented a. striking contrast to that of Mr. 
Rogers, where nothing met the eye which 
was not of high excellence. I am inclined 
to think that in music, also, Scott's en- 
joyment arose chiefly from the associa- 
tions called up by the air, or the words 
of a song. I have seen him stand beside 
the piano or harp when Lady Compton, 
Miss Clephane, or Mrs. Lockhart, was play- 
ing Highland music, or a military march, 
his head and whole ligure slightly moving 
in unison wivh the instrument, and with 
an expression in his face of inward de- 
light, that told more plainly than any words 
could tell, how thoroughly he relished 
the performance. He had kept a piper, 
but this personage was dismissed before 
the time of which I am writing, I believe 
for drunkenness. Sir Walter, as might 
be supposed, was fond of the bagpipe, and 
contended that it was really a fine in- 
strument, independently of all national 
associations. 

His conversation was enriched with 
quotations, often made highly humorous 
by their application. I remember his 
comparing the sound of the dinner-bell, 
for which, he said, he had " a very quick 
«ar," to 



-the sweet south, 



That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor." 

There was more benevolence expressed 
in Scott's face than is given in any por- 
trait of him ; and I am sure there was 
much in his heart. It showed itself in 
little daily acts of quiet kindness to every- 
body about him. As an instance, I may 
mention that there was a young man, ed- 
ucated for the church, but as yet without 
a curacy, living at Abbotsford. He was 
so deaf as to be obliged to use an ear- 
trumpet. Sir Walter always placed him 
at his side at dinner ; and when anything 
was said that he thought would interest 

Mr. , he turned to him and dropped 

it into his trumpet. 

" Look at Scott," Newton whispered to 

me, "dropping something into 's 

charity-box." 

I asked Sir Walter where I should be 
likely to meet with a haggis. " I don't 
know a more likely place than the house 
you are in," he said ; and the next day a 
haggis appeared on the table. It was 
placed before him, and he greeted it with 
the first lines of Burns' address to the 
" Chieftain of the Pudding Race." He 
repeated them with great effect ; and at 
the words 



" "Weel are ye worthy of a grace 
A3 lang 's my arm." 

he extended his arm over the haggis. 

It was curious that Mr. Leycester 
Adolphus's "Letter to Richard Heber," 
so satisfactorily proving Scott to be the 
author of the Waverley novels, was lying 
on the table of the Abbotsford library at 
that time, when the novels were never 
mentioned in Scott's presence. This ad- 
mirable essay not only carries conviction 
on the point it was written to establish, 
but contains the best critique on Scott's 
prose and poetry (for an entirely unfavor- 
able one) ever written. 

Sir Walter's old and faithful servant, 
Tom Purdey, is mentioned by Lockhart. 
I made a small whole-length sketch for 
Sir Walter. Purdey was in bad health, 
and his master was much grieved at the 
thoughts of losing him; but Tom lived 
till after the authorship of the novels was 
acknowledged. Mr. Cadell told me that, 
as Sir Walter was leaning on Purdey's 
arm, in one of his walks, Tom said, " Them 
are fine novels of yours, Sir Walter ; they 
are just invaluable to me." 

" I am glad to hear it, Tom." 

" Yes, sir, for when I have been out all 
day, hard at work, and come home, vara 
tired, if I sit down with a pot of porter 
by the fire, and take up one of your nov- 
els, I'm asleep directly." 

Somebody spoke of clubs, and Scott 
said, " I belong to many, but I don't fre- 
quent them, for there is always a scum of 
bores floating on the surface of club life. 
And yet I don't dislike a good bore, for it 
requires a clever man to be one." 

He said, " I never knew a man of ge- 
nius — and I have known many — who 
could be regular in all his habits, but I 
have known many a blockhead who 
could." 

Cadell told me that, in allusion to the 
opinion that Lord Byron's lameness was 
the occasion of his misanthropy, he said 
to Scott, " Your temper has not suffered 
from the same misfortune," and Scott re- 
plied : 

" When I was of the age at which lads 
like to shine in the eyes of the girls, I 
have felt some envy, in a ball-room, of the 
young fellows who had the use of their 
legs ; but I generally found, when I was 
beside the lasses, I had the advantage 
with my tongue." 

SYDNEY SMITH. 

His wit and humor were always unpre- 



meditated, and seemed not so much the 
result of efforts to amuse, as the overflow- 
ing of a mind full of imagery, instantly 
ready to combine with whatever passed 
in conversation. His very exaggeration 
took away the sting of his most personal 
witticisms, and I suppose no man was ever 
so amusing with so little offence ; for 
those who were the subjects of his jokes 
were often the most ready to relate them. 

I happened to be in Newton's room 
when Mr. Smith came in to sit for his 
portrait. He looked, in the arm-chair, 
very like Newton's picture of Abbot Bon- 
iface ; and, indeed, he suspected Newton 
of taking a hint for the portly figure of 
the abbot from him. " I sit here," he 
said, " a personification of piety and ab- 
stinence." 

Newton told me that at a dinner party 
at Lord Lyndhurst's, at which he was 
present, the conversation turned on the 
custom, in India, of widows burning them- 
selves — an instance of which was recent. 
When the subject was pretty well ex- 
hausted, Smith began to defend the prac- 
tice, asserting that no wife who really 
loved her husband could wish to survive 
him. 

" But if Lord Lyndhurst were to die, 
you would be sorry that Lady Lyndhurst 
should burn herself." 

" Lady Lyndhurst," he replied, " would, 
no doubt, as an affectionate wife, consider 
it her duty to burn herself, but it would 
be our duty to put her out ; and, as the 
wife of the Lord Chancellor, Lady Lynd- 
hurst should not be put out like an ordi- 
nary widow. It should be a state affair, 
first, a procession of judges, and then of 
lawyers." 

" But where, Mr. Smith, are the 
clergy V 

" All gone to congratulate the new 
chancellor." 

At the back of Holland House, a win- 
dow is distinguished from all the rest by 
an iron grating over it. This window 
communicates with Lady Holland's bed- 
room, and she had it grated when she 
heard of a gentleman and his wife being 
murdered in their bed by a servant, who 
entered their room through a back win- 
dow. Sidney Smith gave another account 
of this window. " Allen," he said, " keeps 
a clergyman in confinement there, upon 
bread and water." Mr. Allen's dislike to 
the clergy was no secret. 

I met Sydney Smith at a dinner party 
at Mr. Rogers'. Sydney's brother was 
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there, and told us of his having been at 
school with the Duke of Wellington, with 
whom he had the honor of fighting, but 
the Duke beat him. " He began with 
you," said Sydney, " and ended with Bon- 
aparte." 

Mr. Luttrell mentioned an Irish clergy- 
man who was much offended at being 
called a "pluralist," and said, "If you 
don't take care you will find me a duelist." 
Smith took this up, and said, " I suppose 
there is scarcely a clergyman in Ireland 
who has not been out. I am told they set- 
tle these matters when the afternoon's 
service is over. I have seen a parson's 
challenge: 'Sir, meet me on the first 
Sunday after the Epiphany.' " 

I was greatly amused with him at a 
large evening party at Mrs. Bates's house. 
He had been suffering from gout, and re- 
mained seated near the door, watching 
the arrival of the guests, and their re- 
ception by the hostess. 

" Is it possible," he said to her, " that 
you know all these people V 
« Oh, no !" 

"Well, then, you do it remarkably 
well, for you not only seem to know them 
all, but to love them all. Can you tell an 
American at first sight? I'm sure I 
can't." And then, observing a lady with 
an uncommonly splendid turban on her 
head, he added, " I should say there is a 
bit of IT. S." — and he happened to be right. 
Many things were invented for him 
which he never said, among them the 
story of Landseer asking to paint him, 
and his reply, " Is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this thing 1" 

This was in the newspapers, and Syd- 
ney Smith, meeting Landseer in the park, 
said: 

" Have you seen our little" joke in the 
papers V 
" Are you disposed to acknowledge it 1" 
" I have no objection." 

We have in the volume much delight- 
ful matter concerning Rogers, Sydney 
Smith, etc., which it would please our 
readers to quote ; but space does not per- 
mit. Leslie has endeared himself to pos- 
terity by these " Recollections," in that 
they show him a man of fine observation 
and large intelligence ; while his kindly 
heart, leading his recording pen only into 
the pleasantest ways, has written the art- 
ist's own epitaph : of him who writes lov- 
ingly of others, be it lovingly written of 
him ! . 
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JACK FALSTAFF. 

;^|fA)ASHINGTON IRVING, in 
f (P X\ his ever delightful "Sketch 
"^p^yiy Book," tells the story of his 
yfeg-T^ q ues t for the immortal Boar's 

<sQir£ Head Tavern, Eastcheap, Lon- 
© don, where Shakspeare made 
his " roystering crew" to gather — Falstaff, 
Prince Hal, Bardolph, Dame Quickly, 
Ancient Pistol, and their memorable con- 
freres in the drunken bout and social 
strife. He says : 

" I was, one morning, turning over his 
[Shakspeare's] pages, when I casually 
opened upon the comic scenes of Henry 
IV., and was, in a moment, completely 
lost in the madcap revelry of the Boar's 
Head Tavern. So vividly and naturally 
are these scenes of humor depicted, and 
with such force and consistency are the 
characters sustained, that they become 
mingled up in the mind with the facts 
and personages of real life. To few read- 
ers does it occur that, in sober truth, no 
such knot of merry roysterers ever en- 
livened the dull neighborhood of E&st- 
cheap. 

" For my part, I love to give myself up 
to the illusions of poetry. A hero of fic- 
tion, that never existed, is just as valu- 
able to me as a hero of history that ex- 
isted a thousand years since ; and, if I 
inay be excused such an insensibility to 
the common ties of human nature, I would 
not give up fat Jack for half the great men of 
ancient chronicle. What have the heroes 
of yore done for me, or men like me 1 
They have conquered countries, of which 
I do not enjoy an acre ; or they have 
gained laurels, of which I do not inherit 
a leaf; or they have furnished examples 
of hair-brained prowess, which I have 
neither the opportunity nor inclination to 
follow. 

" But old Jack Falstaff ! kind Jack 
Falstaff ! sweet Jack Falstaff ! has 
enlarged the boundaries of human enjoy- 
ment; he has added vast regions of wit and 
good humor, in which the poorest man may 
revel; and has bequeathed a never-failing 
inheritance of jolly laughter, to make man- 
kind merrier and better to the latest pos- 
terity." 

What a charming exposition is this of 
the redoubtable Jack — the valiant sol- 
dier, the gross drinker, the monstrous 
braggart, the questionable lover, the man 
of ten thousand adventures ! Irving al- 



ways caught the sunnyside view of human 
nature, where it was possible ; and this 
tribute to the memory of Jack Falstaff 
shows how fully his humor-loving nature 
caught the purpose of the poet in creating 
such a creature : that it was to add vast 
regions to the boundaries of wit and hu- 
mor — to bequeath a boundless inheritance 
to the stores of laughter — to make man- 
kind better and happier — who can doubt 1 

We would be pleased, did our space 
permit, to quote from the pages of the 
" Sketch Book" the story of that search 
after the headquarters of the knight. 
Irving pursued his researches in the spirit 
of a true disciple of the bard whose 
smallest words will echo down the gen- 
erations like oracles ; and, if he failed to 
find the veritable personages of the drama, 
he did not fail to resurrect them in the 
true doublet and hose of their mythic 
reality. We recount his estimate of Fal- 
staff, because the Cosmopolitan Art Associ- 
ation has determined upon the celebrated 
scene of" Falstaff Mustering his Recruits" 
for its forthcoming premium engraving, 
for this (the 7th) year's subscribers. The 
scene is in the office of Justice Shallow, 
and there appear that troup of recruits 
now rendered immortal through the 
poet's characterization : Mouldy, Shadow, 
Bullcalf, Wart, Feeble, etc., etc., all are 
there, together with Bardolph, with his 
rose-blossom nose, and the model Justices, 
Shallow and Silence ; while the ponder- 
ous knight, in all the pomp and circum- 
stance of his captain's state, stands forth 
to question and pass upon his motley 
levies. If Irving could have looked upon 
this superb rendering of that most laugh- 
able occasion, he would have gone into a 
rhapsody of delight, for it is, beyond 
doubt, one of the best Falstaffs ever put 
upon canvas or steel. The Art Associa- 
tion deserves great credit for the produc- 
tion of so fine a work of art as the engrav- 
ing will be. 

The terms apon which it is offered may 
be stated as iollows: For three dollars, 
the subscriber becomes a member of the 
Association, entitled to share in all its 
benefits, receiving (postpaid) the engrav- 
ing of " Falstaff Mustering his Recruits," 
the Art Journal for 1861 (Vol. V), and 
a Certificate, which admits to the Gallery 
of Paintings, 548 Broadway, New-York ; 
while, in addition to all this, many thou- 
sand dollars worth of paintings, statuary, 
etc., are awarded to members. This is, 
truly, a magnificent art-benefit. 



